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speculations we discard as wild and extravagant, though we can by 
no means show that they are inherently impossible. We take Occam's 
razor as our best implement: not to destroy all hypotheses, but to 
insure a comely simplicity among the survivors. At bottom the 
motive for this is esthetic. Whatever alternative theories may be 
allowed as logically tenable, we admit a differential value of this 
kind among them. Furthermore, of two suppositions which are, 
so far as we see, in equal agreement with the data, one may be 
actually dispiriting and the other may be effectively stimulating. 
Hypotheses have what may be called a moral aspect as well as an 
esthetic. Great individual differences must be recognized in the 
valuations which men make on this score: the whole topic leads off 
into psychological problems. But one is justified in holding that a 
metaphysical theory may properly take notice of all the main features 
which make one ontological hypothesis more acceptable than another. 

Chables H. Toll. 
Amherst Colleos. 



CRITICAL REALISM 



WHEN The New Realism was published, nine years ago, some 
observers professed much surprise at the spectacle of phi- 
losophers laboring side by side in a common cause, without any 
discernible tendency on the part of any one of them to turn upon 
and rend his neighbor. Since then, however, the achievement has 
"been duplicated in the volume entitled Creative Intelligence; so 
that the philosophical public is in process of becoming habituated 
to the phenomenon. Whether these joint undertakings are evi- 
dence, as some seem to suppose, that philosophy is at last to enter 
upon an era of truly objective and rigidly impersonal inquiry, 
after the manner of the sciences, or merely that philosophers pos- 
sess a hitherto unsuspected capacity for cooperation, is still a ques- 
tion upon which it is useless to look for agreement. The latest 
volume of this kind is the recent Essays In Critical Realism,^ the 
purpose of which is to expound and defend the realistic faith 
which the contributors to the volume hold as a common possession. 
As compared with the earlier books, this work offers a compara- 
tively simple programme or plan of campaign, in that it is centered 
almost exclusively upon the nature of knowing. Five of the seven 
essays are devoted to this topic. As is stated in the preface, the 
authors have "found it entirely possible to isolate the problem of 

1 Essays in Critical BeaXism: A Cooperative Study of the Prohlem of Knowl- 
edge. DuBANT Drake, Arthur 0. Lovbjot, James Bissett Pratt, Arthur K. 
Rogers, George Santatana, Eot Wood Sellars, C. A. Strong. Maomillan & Co. 
1920. 
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knowledge," so that it is with reference to this problem, as con- 
trasted with ontological problems, that the collaborators find them- 
selves in essential agreement. In the two remaining essays the 
emphasis falls on the side of criticism rather than construction. 
The essay by Lovejoy is, in the main, a criticism of Dewey's prag- 
matism; and the essay by Rogers is a critical review of various 
theories regarding the nature of truth and error. "While these 
essays contain much that is of interest and importance, they will 
be omitted from present consideration, since it is my purpose to 
discuss more specifically the doctrine to which the authors have 
applied the name of Critical Realism. 

As was to be expected, the authors are at considerable pains to 
differentiate their position from other forms of realism. This is 
done by emphasizing the distinguishing feature of their doctrine 
of knowledge. Naive realism, so it is pointed out, made the mis- 
take of supposing that physical objects could be intuited directly, 
and so found itself unable to deal with certain diflSculties, partic- 
ularly those arising from the relativity of sense-perception. Copy- 
ism escapes from this difficulty, to be sure, but it is obliged to 
get over to outer existence by a process of inference, which can 
be done only by a tour de force. Neo-realism is an attempt to re- 
habilitate the faith of naive realism in the identity of experience 
and object, but it is obliged to construct its world out of conceptual 
entities or essences, which gives rise to various difficulties, espe- 
cially with reference to the problem of truth and error. Each of 
these standpoints contains something of value, which it is possible 
to conserve through a reinterpretation of knowledge along the lines 
laid down by Critical Realism. Naive realism and neo-realism are 
correct in insisting that physical objects are known directly and 
not through a process of inference. Copyism is correct in holding 
that experience and object are numerically distinct and not identi- 
cal. The reconciliation and justification of these claims are the 
fruits of the new conception of knowledge which constitutes the 
distinctive trait of Critical Realism. 

Stated briefly, the doctrine advanced by Critical Realism is 
about as follows: Knowledge takes places by means of a datum 
or "given." This datum, which is denoted variously as "quality- 
complex," "character-complex," and "essence," is not an exist- 
ence, but something more in the nature of a meaning or what 
Bradley calls a "floating adjective." "By the essence of a percept 
I mean its what divorced from its that — its entire concrete nature, 
including its sensible characters, but not its existence" (p. 223). 
This doctrine of "essences" is the central feature of Critical Real- 
ism. It is by means of this doctrine that the position undertakes 
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to avoid the errors of its predecessors. Since the essence is not 
an existence, it can not be identified with outer reality, after the 
manner of neo-realism, though it can be affirmed of outer reality. 
Moreover, this affirmation is direct, which means that the reality 
of which the essence is affirmed becomes the object of knowledge, 
as against the assertion of copyism that the immediate object of 
knowledge is a mental state. To put it differently the essence is 
a means but not an object of knowledge (cf. pp. 97, 189, 226). 
It makes natural and easy the transition to an outer reality, which 
is so difficult for copyism; and it maintains the distinction be- 
tween content and object of knowledge which is denied by naive 
realism and neo-realism. 

If I interpret the doctrine correctly, this is the solution proposed 
by Critical Realism. It is a solution accepted by all the members 
of the group, but is elaborated particularly by Strong, who com- 
ments feelingly on the great significance of essences: "As I have 
elsewhere explained, I owe this precious conception to Mr. Santa- 
yana. I had long been convinced that cognition requires three 
categories for its adequate interpretation; the intermediate one — 
between subject and objects — corresponding to the Kantian 'phenom- 
enon' or 'appearance.' At one time I used to designate this 
category as content, since it agrees with the current conception 
of a content of consciousness; but in my efforts to conceive it 
clearly, I was continually falling off either into the category of 
object or into that of 'psychic state.' What was my relief when at 
last I heard Mr. Santayana explain his conception of 'essence,' and 
it dawned upon me that here was the absolutely correct descrip- 
tion of the looked-for category" (p. 224, note). 

At first sight the theory presents an appearance of engaging 
simplicity. It starts with the tri-partite division of mental exist- 
ences, external existences and essences ; and asserts that the essences 
are the meanings or contents through which the external existences 
become known. As long as we are careful to insist upon the status 
of the essences as floating or wandering adjectives, they are in- 
capable of usurping the place of existences and offering themselves 
as the objects of thought. These floating adjectives seek an an- 
chorage, which is provided by the act of affirming the external ex- 
istences to which they pertain or the nature of which they reveal. 
This act of affirmation is much more fundamental and direct than 
any process of inference. "The sense of the outer existence of 
these essences is indistinguishably fused with their appearance" 
(p. 20). "We do not infer a realm of existence co-real with our- 
selves but, instead, affirm it through the very pressure and sugges- 
tion of our experience" (p. 195). That is, essences lead on "irre- 
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sistibly" and "instinctively," to the world of existents; and so we 
escape both the Scylla of copyism and the Charybdis of hyposta- 
tized meanings. 

It soon appears, however, that this doctrine of essences needs 
to be handled with care. On this point, it is intimated, there is, 
unfortunately, no complete agreement among the Critical Realists 
themselves. This issue is indeed "the one question in our in- 
quiry upon which we have not been able fully to agree." The 
statement of the disagreement is relegated to a pair of footnotes 
(pp. 4 and 20), apparently with the commendable purpose of 
keeping family squabbles as much as possible out of the public eye. 
The disagreement, it seems, turns on the question of what consti- 
tutes a datum or essence. Three of the seven hold that the datum 
or essence is in every case the character of the mental existent; 
while the remaining four take the position that the essence may 
be, so to speak, composite in nature. According to the latter view, 
the essence may result in part from the nature of the mental 
state and in part from the function of the mental state or the 
use to which it is put. The statement of the difference is brief 
to the point of obscurity; but as I interpret it, the point is some- 
thing like this: If I see a cushion as blue, the blue is an essence 
or datum. The mental state of the moment may include the 
quality 'blue,' which is referred to the physical object. The dis- 
senting three hold that it must be so included, since this is the 
only way in which essences can be obtained. But in the opinion 
of the second group, the datum, while it may be, need not be, a 
character of the mental state. The latter need not include the 
quality blue at all, "as, e.g., if I see the cushion in a faint light, 
when it is nearly black, or through tinted glasses, and yet perceive 
it as a blue cushion. So it is clear that the characters that make 
up the datum depend more upon the associations than upon the 
actual characters of the mental state" (p. 30). The actual datum 
may be constituted in part by the function performed by the mental 
state. On page 29, at the end of an illustration intended to show 
that the characters of the mental state may be very different from 
the datum or essence, it is said that "when a complex mental 
state of the sort just indicated exists, together with the readiness 
of the organism to act in a certain way, then we say, and feel, 
that a certain datum has been 'given' or has 'appeared.' This 
is aU there is to 'givenness'." 

Perhaps we can rest content with the earnest assurance that 
the disagreement is not a serious matter. But, even so, a considera- 
tion of the disagreement furnishes an opportunity to gain a further 
insight into the meaning of Critical Realism. If we take the view 
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that the essence expresses the character of the mental existent, we 
come somewhat closer to the position of copyism. If my mental 
state must "consist" in part of the quality "blue" (whatever 
that may mean), it follows that sensible qualities are "subjective 
substitutes for the corresponding parts of the physical world" 
(p. 191), and that "the content in terms of which we think the 
object must have the property of reproducing the character of the 
object in some measure" (p. 198, italics mine). This is certainly 
the language of copyism. On the other hand, if we take cases in 
which, according to the second view, the essence is the joint prod- 
uct of mental states and their function, there is no justification 
for such language at all. The essence is not a subjective substi- 
tute and there is no process of reproduction. In appearance at 
least we are now much closer to the standpoint of common sense. 
Since in such cases "the datum as a whole (the total character 
given) is not the character of any existent" (p. 21, note), atten- 
tion is naturally directed away from the conventional notion of 
reproduction and towards a consideration of function. 

Whether the disagreement just mentioned has any serious conse- 
quences for their position is a question which we can afford to let 
the Critical Realists settle among themselves. My purpose is 
simply to point out the shift of emphasis towards function which 
the disagreement brings to light; a shift that a pragmatically 
minded reader is not likely to overlook. He will not fail to notice 
that if "the datum as a whole is not the character of any existent," 
but is determined, in some measure, by the behavior of the organ- 
ism, the import of this doctrine can easily be translated into his 
own familiar language of stimulus and response. The "datum as 
a whole," he finds, varies with the response; and there is little 
occasion to bother with the metaphysical "external object" of 
Critical Realism at all. "Data are directly dependent on the 
individual organism, not on the external object, varying in their 
character with the constitution of the sense organs and the way 
in which these are affected, and only secondarily and indirectly 
with the external thing" (p. 225). Moreover, these data are 
symbols or signs which make it possible to "rehearse and anticipate 
the movement of things" (c/. pp. 170-173). In other words, the 
data of Critical Realism can easily be induced to take the place 
accorded to objects in pragmatic philosophy. Datum and body 
vary concomitantly, and the process of experience becomes a proc- 
ess in which we "adjust our bodies and our beliefs" to our environ- 
ment (p. 30), which seems to mean that experience is a constant 
quest for a more adequate stimulus. We test the adequacy of our 
data by observing how they work. If they stand up under the 
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test, they become symbols of other experiences, which is to say that 
they are not the objects but the means of knowing. It is all a 
question of further experiences. If a sense-observation requires 
confirmation, we appeal to the other senses, or to the observations 
of other persons, or to the congruity of the given observation with 
the whole body of our past experiences (cf. p. 106). To the adher- 
ent of pragmatic doctrine such extensive agreement is naturally 
a source of considerable gratification. 

To the Critical Realist, however, this agreement is of minor 
significance, since his chief concern is for the "external object." 
To him the datum is not merely a symbol of other experiences, but 
is a warrant for the belief in an outer existence. Just how the 
datum functions in this connection is not altogether clear. It is 
stated that we pass to outer existence, as it were, "instinctively," 
since "the sense of the outer existence of these essences is indis- 
tinguishably fused with their appearance." "Thinghood and per- 
ception go together" (p. 197). Passages like these suggest that 
the reference to outer existence is somehow part and parcel of the 
datum. But we are also told that "when the datum is said to 
exist, something is added to it whicli it does not and can not con- 
tain — the finding of it, the assault, the strain, the emphasis, the 
prolongation of our life before and after it towards the not-given. 
These concomitant contributions of the psyche weight that datiun, 
light it up, and make it seem at once substantial and incidental. 
Its imputed existence is a dignity borrowed from the momentum 
of the living mind, which spies out and takes alarm at that datum 
(or rather at the natural process that calls it forth), supposing 
that there is something substantial there, and something dangerous 
that will count and work in the world. But essences (as Berkeley 
said of his 'ideas') are inert" (pp. 179, 180). 

Contrasting statements of this sort suggest the uncomfortable 
suspicion that the harmony among the Critical Realists is attribu- 
table to company manners, rather than to inward disposition of 
mind. Unless the language is misleading, we have here another 
cleavage, besides the one already discussed. On the one hand we 
are assured that Criticeil Realism "looks upon the total content as 
empirical, and is sceptical of the Kantian theory of the constitu- 
tive understanding" (p. 211). On the other hand we are met 
with the assertion that existence is a "concomitant contribution" 
with which the psyche weights the datum. Whether these state- 
ments admit of reconciliation, we need not pause to inquire. 
Wliether apparent or real, this disagreement likewise may be used 
to clarify issues. Just what are we to understand by the assertion 
that the affirmation of thinghood or existence must be superadded 
to the content of perception? 
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Apparently the question raises a dilemma. If an additional 
element is superimposed from without upon the content of the 
datum by the affirmation, we get Kantianism; if nothing is super- 
imposed, we get an empty form. Perhaps these two alternatives 
have not been kept consistently apart. On the surface the state- 
ment that there is a "sense" of outer existence, which is "indis- 
tinguishably fused" with the content of the datum, appears to be 
intended as an alternative to Kantianism. But if so, it is neces- 
sary to ascertain just what is gained by the manceuver. The 
sensory qualities are already "present" by virtue of their status 
as experienced facts. But this "presence" is not what is meant 
by "existence." The "sense" aforementioned requires the afSrma- 
tion of existence, but it furnishes no content or meaning for ex- 
istence. It does not warraiit the conclusion that "the special and 
invidious kind of reality opposed to appearance must mean an 
underlying reality, a substance; and it had better be called by 
that name" (p. 165), unless "substance" is taken to mean "ex- 
istence" and nothing more. But bare existence adds nothing at 
aU. A sensory fact which is merely present is not specifiably 
different from a fact which has the affirmation of existence added 
to it. As Hume says, "To reflect on anything simply and to re- 
flect on it as existent, are nothing different from each other. That 
idea, when conjoined with the idea of any object, makes no addi- 
tion to it."^ The affirmation of this ontological existence is sup- 
posed to be vital to the position of Critical Eealism, but an ex- 
amination of it discloses, if a Yankeeism may be pardoned, that it 
is the little end of nothing, whittled down to a point. 

But this is not the only connection in which the problem of 
existence arises to trouble us. Correlated with these "external ob- 
jects" are "mental states." These too exist, although "their data, 
the appearances they yield me, are to be distinguished from the 
mental states themselves" (p. 21). The belief in these existences, 
however, seems to rest on a different basis from that of the belief 
in external objects. The appeal is not to a "sense of existence," 
as in the case of outer existence, but is rather to inference, backed 
up by introspection (cf. pp. 25, 26, 234-237). The mental states 
must be held to exist, for they are needed as vehicles of the data 
or essences. "Without the mental states we should be unable to ac- 
count for the fact that data are sometimes given and sometimes 
not (pp. 26, 233). When we introspect, these states, ordinarily un- 
noticed, come to light. "I admit that an unfelt sensation, in the 
sense in which the word sensation is ordinarily used, is absurd ; but 

2 Treatise of Hvman Nature, Part II, section VI. 
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I persist in thinking that that which we feel, when we feel, i.e., 
distinctly attend to, a sensation, is capable of existing when it is 
not felt, and so does exist in all vision, hearing and touching of 
external realities" (p. 235). 

The claim, then, that mental states are the vehicles of the data 
is intended to mean that the mental states give to the data that 
peculiar quality of "feltness" which distinguishes the given from 
the not-given. Data, to be sure, are not felt directly, since they are 
not existences. "It is well known that the chief factor in the visual 
perception of distance ... is convergence and accommodation of 
the eyes. The sense that distance is actually felt may then be due 
to the fact that it is brought before us by the muscular sensations 
of convergence and accommodation. Distance, in that case, would 
be felt, but not visually felt. And the instance would constitute a 
beautiful example of the way external objects and relations are 
known by means of sensations which have in them little of the 
characters of the external things, but are simply used as signs" 
(p. 236). 

It will be recalled that copyism is criticized by Critical Eealism 
for attempting to pass from the given experience to outer existence 
by a process of inference. The same criticism, it would seem, is 
applicable to the attempt to justify the belief in mental states by 
a process of inference. Since the existence of these states is not 
intuited, they are as much "outer" to the data as any physical 
fact. Does it become known to us in precisely the same way ? For 
example, of an ordinary perception, in which a blue object is pre- 
sented, it is said: "Blueness here belongs to both datiun and mental 
state" (p. 30). The reference to the physical object, as we have 
been told, is brought about by a "sense of outer existence." Must 
we then resort to a parallel "sense of inner existence," which is 
likewise "indistinguishably fused" with the datum, or is it nee^- 
sary to resort to inference? Two such "senses" mixed up in 
one experience would look dubious enough, in all conscience; while 
the other alternative is made unattractive by the horrible example 
of copyism. But waiving this point, we come upon a further ques- 
tion, ^Miat is a mental state when we finally discover it ? Since the 
given consists exclusively of "essences," of meanings or universals, 
it would seem that introspection can not disclose a "sensation of 
blue," but merely "blue." That is, introspection comes upon the 
same datum that, in the original perception, was assigned to the 
physical object. What then can be meant by saying that it is now 
found to be the character of a mental state? The only difference 
that is introduced by introspection consists in the discovery of a 
different context for the blue. It is now found to be associated with 
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"sensation of eye strain" and similar introspective material. But 
this does not convert the blue into something mental, or make the 
blue a clue to the existence of a mental entity, unless this connota- 
tion is smuggled in with the word "sensations." While we speak, 
indeed, of "sensations of eye strain," they too are, by hypothesis, 
essences or data, and their reference to the eyes is as direct and 
unambiguous as is the reference of blue to a physical object. If 
we classify these "sensations" in turn as mental on the score of 
their associations, it is plain that we become involved in an endless 
regress of essences. Critical Realism provides no content for the 
notion of mental states; which is perhaps the reason why it is not 
scandalized by the suggestion of unconscious mental states. If we 
stick consistently to the doctrine that the given consists of essences, 
there can be no room for existences of any sort, and both external 
objects and mental states go by the board. 

This conclusion is emphasized when we examine the function 
of mental states in giving concreteness or vividness to the essences 
which enter into experience. It is clear that, if externality is made 
to depend upon an empty reference of essence to existence, it be- 
comes necessary to invest these essences with the "tang" of sensi- 
bility, by virtue of which they become transformed from plain ab- 
stractions into living experiences. They must take on "concretion 
for discourse and for action" (p. 22). This process is supposed 
to be illustrated by Strong's "beautiful example" of the muscular 
sensations of convergence and accommodation which give us the ap- 
pearance of visual distance. "The datum is sensibly vivid be- 
cause it :s brought before us by a sensation" (p. 237. Unfortu- 
nately the illustration fails to illustrate. The datum being what it 
is, how can vividness apply to it? "A meaning here is not to be 
understood as a peculiar kind of feeling that can be met with 
introspectively in the same way that a visual sensation or a pain 
can, but as a function which the feeling dicharges in bringing us 
into mental relation to an external thing. When, having a sensa- 
tion caused by an object in our minds, we are disposed (in virtue 
of the connected nervous arrangements) to act as with reference 
n'^t to it but to the object, then that object is, in so far, before the 
mind as a datum" (p. 237). 

The passage just quoted seems to reveal a significant inconsis- 
tency. Data are functions and so can not be met with introspec- 
tively, as it is possible to meet with a visual sensation or a pain. 
That is, a visual sensation or a pain is something different in kind 
from data or essences. If they are not essences, they must be ex- 
istences, yet they can be the objects of our immediate apprehension. 
"There are states of our sensibility which do not bring before us 
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objects other than themselves — e.g., anger or pain, or in some cases, 
chill" (p. 233). How this squares with the doctrine that existence 
is never given directly, I am unable to make out. A little reflection 
will show, however, that the general position requires some con- 
cession in this matter of sensations. A rigid adherence to the doc- 
trine oi! essences would leave no room for vividness at all. Vivid- 
ness must come in, not as a meaning, but as something immediately 
"felt," something that "constitutes its own object." If we were 
to limit our consideration of sensations to essences referred to 
mental states, as the theory requires, the whole procedure would 
remain coldly logical. Since Critical Realism ignores the sug- 
gestion that givenness may be connected with the functioning of 
the "essence," and not of the "mental state," it can account for 
the warmth and intimacy of sensory experience only by lapsing 
into the standpoint of traditional subjectivism, and it finds itself 
obliged to give new life to the dismal theory of unconscious mental 
states, which seemed in process of dissolution. The whole situation 
seems to be just another phase of the historic difficulty about 
sensations and relations; and the best we get is the unintelligible 
assurance that "a datum can be so concrete as even to have sensible 
vividness, and yet not be an existence, but only an entirely concrete 
universal, a universal of the lowest order" (p. 231). How low 
a universal of this sort would have to be, it would perhaps be indeli- 
cate to inquire. 

The foregoing criticism may be summed up by saying that the 
doctrine of essences, which constitutes the distinctive feature of 
the position and which is relied upon as an alternative to both 
copyism and neo-realism, works havoc in the end, because it leaves 
no room for existence of any kind. It is a pleasure to concede many 
merits to the book. In view of the nature of its topic, it is very 
readable. It possesses many keen and suggestive analyses, and it 
is undoubtedly an important contribution. But that it offers an 
acceptable solution as it stands, I am unable to believe. In the 
presence of the historic tradition which requires that mind be iso- 
lated from its objects by a gulf which can be traversed only by a 
claim, Critical Realism lays aside all its sophistication and shows 
a striking capacity for simple faith. But, as I have tried to show, 
the book itself furnishes certain suggestions as to the lines along 
which an acceptable revision might be made. And it provides ad- 
ditional evidence for the view that the "external object," to which 
Critical Realism attaches so much importance, serves no purpose 
whatever except to give a certain dignity or esthetic sanction to the 
proceedings. But the authors have succeeded in making their 
position as plausible as the materials at their disposal would per- 
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mit, and in doing so they have done much towards the clarification 
of the important philosophic issues of the day. 



B. H. Bode. 



Ohio State TTniversitt. 
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Le Thomisme, introduction au systeme de 8. Thomas D'Aquin. 

Stienne Gilson. Strasbourg: A. Vix et Cie. 1919. Pp. 174. 

It has become conventional among historians of philosophy to 
pass from the Greeks to the moderns, from Plotinus to Bacon and 
Descartes, much as if between there had been no speculating on 
earth "about it, and about." This attitude of mind is grossly pro- 
vincial. It appears to be taken for granted that the great school- 
men of the thirteenth century, because they were theologians, 
could not be philosophers; whereas, remarks Professor Gilson, "une 
philosophic qui cherche a rejoindre une foi n'en est pas moins une 
philosophic" (p. 6). Indeed, to him the thirteenth century ap- 
pears as rich a philosophical epoch as the epochs of Descartes 
and of Leibnitz, or of Kant and of Auguste Comte. As chief 
representatives of that rich period he cites Thomas Aquinas and 
Duns Scotus. It is to the phUosophic(d system of the former that 
he wiU introduce his reader. 

This system, like all great systems of philosophy, resulted from 
an effort to harmonize divergent spiritual tendencies of the histor- 
ical moment. In a few broad outlines, Professor Gilson sketches 
the antecedents of the situation. 

After Plotinus, there was for five centuries virtual philosophical 
silence. The two centuries of the Patristic period were altogether 
theological; the three centuries following where wholly given to 
practical issues, political and social reconstruction. Under Char- 
lemagne this task was fulfilled. Under his aegis, also, revived philo- 
sophical speculation, thereafter to continue to modem times without 
breach of continuity. During the next four centuries, three con- 
siderable conclusions were arrived at, all three fundamental to 
the Thomistic synthesis: (1) recognition of the parallel validity of 
reason and faith; (2) solution of the age-long problem of " uni- 
versals " by conceptualism demonstrating the sense-origin of con- 
cepts; (3) the so-called scholastic method of argumentation by enum- 
eration of arguments contra, development of the solution proposed, 
refutation of objections already raised. 

Opinion in this period, on the other hand, wavered uncertainly be- 
tween Plato and Aristotle without clearly understanding either. Of 
Aristotle, especially, only the Organon was directly accessible. What 



